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COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  SOUTHERN  RRAZIL  l/ 


INTRODUCTION 

Cotton  is  grown  in  tv/o  distinct  districts  of  Brazil;  t-hc  nnrtheastGrn 
States  and  the  southern  States.  In  Southern  Brazil  cotton  is  second  in  impor- 
tance to  coffee  as  a cash  crop,  v;hile  in  the  northeastern  States  it  is  of  first 
imuortance  and  in  nany  sections  of  this  aria  is  the  only  cash  crop-  grown.  Not 
only. are  the  economic  conditions  under  which  the  crop  is  produced  vastly  differ- 
ent in  the  tvro  areas,  lut  the  soil  and  climatic  factors  differ  widely.  The 
cotton  grov.'n  is  of  tv/o  distinctly  different  types  and  qualities.  Southern  Brazil 
produces  only  American  iJpland  cotton,  while  in  the  northeastern  States  the  produc- 
tion is  largely  the  famous  Brazilian  tree  cotton. 

Cotton  v/as  no  douDt  grov/n  in  Southern  Brazil  long  hofore  the  arrival  of 
the  white  nan.  Early  settlers  renorted  th.at  Indians  v/ere  using  fairies  made  from 
cotton,  and  as  .early  as'  I7OO  quite  a quantity  of  raw  cotton  was  exported  from 
Sao  Paulo.  During  the  American  Civil  ¥ar,  when  European  cotton  spinners  v;erc  cut 
off  from  American  supplies^  and ‘ immediately  following  the  war,  when  prices  were 
extraordinarily  high,  Brazilian  cotton  was  an  irrroortant  item  in  the  world' s 
cotton  trade,  ¥ith  the  retiirn  to  normal  conditions  in  the  United  States,  the 
Brazilian  crop  declined.'  Eollov/ing  the  li'beration  of  Brazilian  slaves  in  iSSS, 
cotton  production  declined  further  and  in  a few  years  'became  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, During  the  years  ‘between  the. American  Civil  ¥ar  and  the  ¥orld  ¥ar  the 
development  of  the  .v/orld's  greatest  coffee -grooving  area'  in' Southern  Brazil  over- 
shadov/ed  the  production  of  cotton.  Conditions  since  the  ¥orld  ¥ar,  however,  have 
again  favored  the  production  of  cotton  in  this  area. 

Between  1921—22  and  1925-26  Southern  Brazil  produced  from  120-, 000  to 
228,000  'bales  of  cotton.  Following  this  date,  the  crop  declined  -until  in 
1931-82,  v.'hen  it  reached  125,000  'bales.  Since  1931-82'  it  has  increased  rapidly, 
reaching  1,876,908  hales  in  1933-39*  examination  of  the  conditions  under  v/hich 
cotton  is  grown  in  Southern  Brazil  and  the  outlook  for  future  production  are  the 
objects  of  this  report. 

COTTON  GR0¥ING  AREA- 

Cotton  growing  in  Southern  Brazil  at  present  is  confined  to  the  area 
beyond  the  coastal  range  of  mo-untains.  Very  little  cotton  is  grown  in  the  narrow 
coastal  plain  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  The  interior  region  beyond  the 
mountains,  avera.ging  .about  2,500  feet  in  elevation,  is  the  most  important  agri- 
cultural section  of  Brazil.  It  is  a part  of  the  groat  Brazilian  Plateau,  v/hich 
extends  the  full  length  of  ‘the  co-untry  from  northeast  to  southv/est.  Practically 
■all  of  this  plateau  within  .the  State  of  Minas  Goraes  is  drained  by  rivers  flow- 
ing north;  in  Sao  Pa-ulo  the  drainage  is  to  the  v/cst  and  south,  and  the  extreme 
southern  States  drain  eastv/ard  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  topo.araphy  of  this 
area  is  rolling  and  broken  in.  some  places  by  low  hills  and  mountains.  The  soil 
'ranges  from  a sandy  clay  to  a clay  loam  and  in  appearance  resembles  the  Piedmont 

^l7  This  report,  based  on  a field  investigation  by  the'^duthor,  of  the  cotton- 
rgrowing  areas  of  Brazil  was  first  issued  in  May  1935^  Statistical  data  since 
'!l983-3'-+  have  been  includ.ed  in  the  revised  issue.  For  a ieport  on  Cotton 
Production  in  Northeast  Brazil  see  F,  S.  64  (Revised). 
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soils  of  the  United  States,  The  area  along  the  western  slcno  of  the  coastal 
mountain  range  is  one  of  the  oldest  a.gricultn.ro.1  regions  of  Brazil,  Hero  the 
early  Portuguese  settlers  planted  lo-rge  coffee  plantations  and,  v:hen  the  soil 
hecame  exhausted,  gradually  moved  westward.  Much  of  this  coirntry  was  abandoned 
a hundred  years  ago  and  is  today  groru  up  in  forests  or  is  used  for  grazing  and 
livestock  farming.  It  is  a common  practice  in  Brazil,  when  the  land  is  exhausted 
fr<^m  cropping,  to  move  westward  and  take  up  new  land.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
a hundred  years  or  more  and  is  in  pa,rt  responsible  for  the  gradual  westward  move- 
ment of  agriculture  in  Southern  Brazil, 

The  total  area  of  the  four  leading  cotton  producing  States  of  Southern 
Brazil  (Sao  Paulo,  Minas  G-cracs,  Pdo  do  Janeiro,  and  Parand)  is  approximately 
4lS,000  square  miles,  or  almost  as  l.argo  as  the  combined  area  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  If  the  two  extreme  southern  States  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  and  Santa  Catharina  arc  included,  the  total  area  of  Southern  Brazil  is 
565,110  square  miles,  or  about  equal  to  the  area  of  the  American  cotton  belt  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  plus  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,,  2/  While 
much  of  this  a,rea  is  now  producing  coffee,  corn,  and  other  food  crops,  a large 
part  of  it  is  still  in  virgin  forests  and  prairies,  uninha.bited  and  undeveloped. 
Large  areas  of  Southern  Brazil  are  in  virgin  timber,  much  of  which,  if  cleared, 
would  be  suitable  for  the  production  of  cotton,  coffee,  and  food  crops.  The 
estimated  area  given  over  to  farros,  vrhich  includes  land  used  for  grazing  and 
ranch  purposes  as  well  as  the  crop  area,  is  loss  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  this  section.  When  the  actual  cultivated  or  crop -producing  area  is  con- 
sidered, the  estimate  is  much  less.  In  the  two  oxtromo  southern  States  the 
percentage  of  unimproved^  land  is  higher  than  in  the  other  four  southern  States, 

The  land  actually  under  cultivation  perhaps  d.oes  not  exceed.  10  percent  of  the 
total  area.  In  the  State  of  Minas  Geraos  there  are  also  extensive  areas  now 
utilized  only  for  grazing.  It  is  obvioits  that  Southern  Brazil,  from  the  stand- 
point of  available  land,  has  trcmend.ous  possibilities  for  agricultural  expansion. 

CLIJ/LITE 

The  climate  of  the  cotton  belt  of  Southern  Brazil  on  the  v/holc  is  favor- 
able to  cotton  prod.uction.  With  the  exception  of  the  tv/o  southern  States,  v;hich 
at  present  grow  little  cotton,  the  temperature  of  Southern  Brazil  never  drops  to 
freezing;  in  fact,  since  records  became  available,  killing  frosts  have  occurred 
only  once  or  twice,  Sao  Paulo,  the  leod.ing  cotton  growing  State,  because  of  its 
elevation  ho,s  very  agreeable  winters  and  comparatively  cool  summers.  The  cotton 
area  of  Minas  Geraes,  being  nea,rcr  the  equator,  naturally  has  higher  temperatures 
in  both  sur.imor  and  winter.  The  rainfall  of  the  area  is  d.ivided  into  two  seasons, 
wot  and.  drj’".  While  vegetation  grows  the  year  round,  the  fall  and  winter  seasons, 
which  occur  during  the  North  American  spring  and.  sumricr  months,  arc  much  drier 
than  the  spring  and  summer  months  of  September  to  February.  During  the  growing 

27  A small  amount  of  cotton  is  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  Goyaz  and.  Matto 
Grosso,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  these  States  arc  not  included  in  the 
cotton-growing  area  of  Southern  Brazil.  The  sr^uthorn  part  of  the  State  of  Bahia 
is  referred  to  by  the  Brazilian  Government  o,s  a part  of  the  southern  area,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  this  stud.y  the  entire  State  of  Bahia  v/ill  be  considered  as 
being  in  Northeast  Brazil,  , ' 
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season  rainfall^avcra,-cs  alDout  6 inches  per  nonth.  Lon  tennerature  has  little 
clinatirfaot°  production  in  this  area,  rainfall  beinc  the  nost  inrportant 

^ cotton  flocs  uo t suffcr  from  lrou,-ht,  but  cTurinr  sone 

onen  roSii''?-''"  the  fall  season,  thus  naking  pickin,:  difficult,  and 

ten  resulting  in^a  good  deal  of  the  crop  being  rlanaged  or  conplctely  lost. 

Cotton  is  plantea  in  Septenber,  October,  and  ilovenber,  rkich  arc  the  sprina 
- nths,  one  harvested  in  March,  April,  and  May,,  the  fall  norths. 


T.1BLE  1 - Normal  average  rainfall  by  months  at  stations 
tu  the  cotton  belt  of  Southern  Brazil 


Month 

Average  of 
Sao  Paulo 

four  stations 
Minas  Gcracs 

J Month 

Average  of 
Sao  Paulo 

four  stations 
Minas  Geracs 

J anuary 

Eebruar'/-,  , , , , , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

^cho  s 

11,34 

7.6s 

‘^.SS 

2.45 
1.6s 

2.46  ' 

Inches 

11.57 

8.25 

7.62 

3.36 

1.17 

1.27 

: July 

: Aueust 

: SciDto'-rDor - 

: October ■ 

: December 

Inches 

1.21 
• 1.56' 

■ -2.67 
4.64 

' ■ O.20 

■ 7.90 

I nchc  s 

.65 

.90 

2.23 

5*29 

8.32 

9.76 

- Total 

55.67 

60.39 

wuupxj.ua  iron  t;ne  utficial  Reports  of  the  Brazilian  M^ni. 
■tiio  clc  Janeiro. 

try  of  Agriculture, 

T-IBLE  2 


Month 


- Normal  average  mo.ximum,  minimum,  ; 
at  stations  in  the  cotton  belt  of 
i Average  for  tno  s 


ond  average  temporatures  by  months 

Southern  Brazilian  States' 

tations  " ~ 


Maximum 
Degrees  i 


oao  aul  o 


Mini.mur.i 


Degrees  E, 


Avorag 


gc 


- ■ ! Maximum 

Degrees  E.  ; ;Dogroos  E, 


X cl/X  cixict 


Minimum 


Degrees  E, 


Avc  rag( 


Degroos 


I J anuo.ry,  . 
Eebruary, 

■ March .... 

• April, . . . 

' May 

-June 

■July 

(■August, . . 
:(Scptembcr 
October, . 
(November, 
Docenber, 


83. g 

84.6 

82.7 
80.5 
76.9 
74.2 


I vj*  c 

73 .4 
79.2 
82.0 
82. g 


64.5 

64.2 

63.8 

60.4 

55.0 

50.8 
4g.y 

51.4 

55.4 

58.2 

60.0 

62.6 


72.7 

72.7 

71.7 

69.0 

64.1 

60.9 

59.8 

62.6 

66.2 

67.6 
70.0 

71.8 


Year. 


80.0 


58.0 


82.0 

olfS 

73.9 

81.7 

61.6 

70.2 

80.6 

60.0 

69.4 

77.9 

55.5 

65.8 

71. 8 

^^9.3 

59.6 

67.6 

46. S 

56,6 

6s.q 

44.6 

55. 3 

71.6 

46.4 

58.0 

73.2 

50.1 

61.4 

76.0 

53.6 

64.5 

79.4 

56.2 

67.4 

82.8 

59.7 

70,6 

76.0 

5^.0 

64.2 

Oonpilocl  from  the  official  Reports 
Ri  0 No  J anc  i r 0 . 


of  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
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POPULATIO^T  Am  UiBOR  SUPPLY  ■ 

The  population  of  Brizil  is  cstinoAod  at.  42, 395 > 151*  Approxinatoly  Imlf 
of  these  people  live  in  Southern  Bro-zil,  and  SO  percent  of  Southern  Brazil’s 
population  live  in  the  States  of  Flo  dc  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Gcraes,  and 
Parou^,  the  chief  cotton-grov/inp  Sto^tos.  Minas  Gcraes  has  an  estinated  popula- 
tion of  7j706,S47,  Sac  Paulo  6,796,062,  and  Hio.de  Janeiro,  exclusive  of  the 
Pcdcral  District  (city  of  Hio  dc  Janeiro),  2,074,192  people, 

TABLE  3 “ Population  and  area  of  Southern  Brazil  hy  States,  1937 


. State  • • Popxilation  ’ ' Area 


. . ' : Humher  : Squore  miles 

« • 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul : ■3,119,211  • : ' 110,l4o 

Santa  Cathariiiai ''  1,012,424  r : : -36,679 

P^erand l,o4o,919  : l .77,160-* 

Sao  Paulo... ... 6,796,062-  ■ : •■95»^^59" 

Minas  Gcraes 7,.706,o47  : ■229,270---- 

Rio  dc  Janeiro..- 2, .074,192  • *16,372  ■■ 


Total. .V.  ..V~  21,. 749, 655  ^ I •565,110 


Conpiled  fron  Brazil  1937 » Brazilian  Ministry  '^f  Porci(;n  Affairs,  Rio' d.c  Janeiro, 

Rio  dc  Janeiro  is  the  nost  densely  populated  State,  followed  "by  Sao  Paulo 
and  Minas  Gcraes.  The  sparsely  settled  State  of  Parand  had  only  a few  nore  than 
one  nillion  population,  while,  the  two  most  southern  States  have  a conhined  popu- 
lation of  nore  than  four  nillion.  The  people  are  lar.vely  PortupyLcse , or  of 
Portufyicso  stock.  There  is,  however,  quite  a nixturc  of  no.tive  Indian  and 
Ncyro  bloods.  The  Rewrocs  wore  orij^inally  slaves,  Portuquoso  lrcaf,uayc , custons, 
and  traditions  prod.oninatc, 

Ir.mi^jration  into  Southern  Brazil  has  ,hocn  heavy  in  past-yearb.  Large 
nur.ibors  of  Italians,  Spaniard.s,  Portuguese,  .Gcunans,  and.  Japanese  have  settled,  in 
the  southern  States,  The  Gernans  have  settled  largely  Grande  -do  -Sul  and 

Santa  Catharina,\7hilc  the  Italin.ns,  Portu.ueso,  and  Japanese  have  settled  in  the. 
State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Several  largo  colonization  syndicates  have  been  organized 
by  various  foreign  interests  during  the  last  20  years  but  with  only  f-ai-r  success* 
The.  nost  successful,  hov/evor,  are  those  forned.  by  the  Japanese-,  Sono  of  the 
colonization  schencs  v;crc  originally  planned-  for  the  purpose  o-f  growing-  cotton, 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  transportation,  lo’.v  cotton  prices,  and.  the- d.cnand.  for, 
labor  on  the  coffee  plantations,,  they  were  not  entirely  successful.  Most  of 
these  coEipanies  are  now  engaged  in  a landr- sales  business  rather  than- in- actual 
Operation  of  cotton  plantations.  Much  of  the  agricultural  labor  necessary  to 
produce  and.har'/cst  the  coffee  crop  of  this  area  is  supplied  by  imigrants. 

The  Europeans,  especially 'Italians,  Po'rtu.gucsc,  .-:ind  Spaniard.s,  seen  to  be  satis- 
fied. to  work  as  laborers  on  the  lo.rge  coffee  plantations,  vdiile  the  Japanese 
prefer  to  buy  their  onu  la.nd..  Within  a short  tine  after  arrival  joractically 
all  Japanese  settlers  bocone  landov;ncrs. 
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In  the  past  Brazil  has  encouraged  innigration,  hut  in  recent  years  a 
feeling  that  innigration  should  he  restricted  or  selected  has  dcvelo]pod.  The 
constitution  adopted  in  193^  provides  for' a restriction  of  ir.inigration.  While 
some  effort  is  being  nade  to  linit  certain  classes  of  innigrationi  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  a shortage  of  labor  in  relation  to  the  onornous  undeveloped  area. 
While  there  are  several  large  cities  in  Southern  Brazil  where  industry  has  devel- 
oped rapidly,  the  area  is  largely  agricultural, 

PHYSICxiL  FACILITIES  FOR  HAIDLING  COTTON 

Transportation  facilities  in  Sao  Paulo,  in  southern  Minas  Goraos,  and  in 
the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  the  best  to  be  found  in  Brazil,  While  but  little 
nore  than  10  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  Rey.ublic,  thc...o  States  contain 
approxinatcly  55  percent  of  the  country' s railroad  nileage.  The  present  agricul- 
tural districts  have  fair  transport.ation  facilities,  but  there  are  still  large, 
sparsely  populated  areas  in  which  transportation  is  a najor  problor.i.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Tarand,  western  Sao  Paulo,  and  northern  Minas  Gcraos.  Cot- 
ton production,  like  other  afpricultural  dovelopnont,  has  followed  the  lines  of 
railroads,  and  until  highways  or  railroads  arc  built  into  the  now  areas,  nuch  of 
the  land  will  renain  undevolopcd.  The  bulk  of  the  co'tton  crop  of' Southern  Brazil 
is  produced  within  the  districts  whore  trans^^ortation  facilities  are  good. 

The  nunber  of  cotton  gins  in  Southern  Brazil  has  practically  doubled  in 
recent  years.  In  193^  about  24o  gins  vrcrc  reported  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo;  ^ 
today  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  400  ginriing  plants  in  this  State, 
Many  of  the  gins  of  a few  years  ago  were  old  and  jn  poor  repair.  Today  the  gins 
of  this  area  are  as  a rule  modern,  up-to-date  plants,  although  they  are  on  an 
average  smaller  than  the  gins  of  the  United  States,  It  is  estimated  that  about 
half  of  them  o.re  one-  and.  two-stand  plants.  A fov;  years  a.go,  the  scarcity  of 
gins  was  apparent,  but  the  increased  number  and  the  extended,  ginning  season  have 
to  a degree  overcome  the  shortage  of  ginning  plants.  Many  plants  operate  from 
4 to  S months  a year,  most  of  the  time'  on  a 24-hour  basis. 

Imports  of  Ariorican-nade  ginning  equipment  have  been  relatively  large  in 
recent  years.  The  expansion  of  cotton  acreage  since  1930  a~nd  the  Government 
requirement  that  all  gins  be  in  good  repair  have  resulted,  in  a system  of  gins  far 
superior  to  the  gins  of  a few  years  ago,  A good  d.eal  of  the  gin  machinery  impor- 
ted-has  been  used  as  replacements  for  the  old.  and.  v/orn-out  plants  closed  by 
Government  regulation.  Many  old.  plants  have  been  completely  rebuilt.  Most  of 
the  gins  are  of  American  manufacttirc,  although  some  locally  made  equipment  is  in 
use. 

Several  years  ago  the  Government  adopted  a system  of  control  of  the  cotton 
trade.  Gins  are  now  inspected,  and  licensed,  by  the  Government,  and  a Government 
agent  is  stationed  at  the  gin  with  instructions  to  see  that  the  plant  is  properly 
operated  and  to  draw  an  official  sample  of  cotton  for  Government  classification 
from  each  bale  ginned.  This  state  control  is  largely  responsible  for  the  improve- 
ment made  in  ginning  equipment  and.  the  improved  /'iuning  of  recent  years, 

3/  Economical  Aspects  of  Brazilian  Cotton  Cultivation.  Publication  No,  4"^ 
Directory  of  Textile  Plants,  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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The  present  south  Brazilian  cotton  hale  is  about  42  x 20  x 30  inches  and 
weicohs  about  400  pounds.  The  tare  averat'res  about  8*5  poiinbs  per  bale.  In 
recent  years  the  use  of  cotton  bafrginfj  has  increased,  and  it  is  expected  that 
its  use'. will  soon  be  compulsory  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paiolo. 

The  Sao  Paulo  cotton  bale  is  pressed  at  the  gin  to  a density  of  about  22  . 
to  33  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  A few  of  the  gins  are  equipped  to  press  a bale  to 
a dicnsity  of  up  to  4o  pounds  per  cubic  foot  in  one  opera.tion.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  75  percent  of  the  export  bales  are  repressed  at  Sao  Paulo  and  about 
25  percent  are  shipped  abroad  at  the  gin-pressed  density  of  22  to  33  pounds  per 
cubic  foot. 

Southern  Brazil  has  a number  of  local  cottonsoed-oil  mills  and  presses, 

GCTTOiT  PBOBUCTIOF,  ACP03AGE,  AHB  YIELDS 

The  Brazilian  cotton  crop  ‘iuring  the  past  15  years  has  averaged  annually 
approximately  976,000  bales  of  4yS  pounds.  Of  this,  the  southern  States  have 
produced  ah  average  annual  crop  of  about  442,000  bales,  or  45  percent  of  the 
country's  total.  For  the  period  fro’-i  192^25  to  1928-29  the  average 

annual  crop  \7as  53^,000  bales,  of  which  I7  percent,  or  about  9^>000  bales,  v;as 
gro\7n  in  the  southern  States.  During  the  next  5~y6''^^  meriod.  ended.  1933-3^  the 
country’s  total  crop  increased  to  an  annual  average  of  621,000  ba.les,  while  the 
average  of  the  southern  States  increased  to  203*000  bales,  or  about  one-third, 
of  tho  total  Brazilian  crop.  Since  1933"3^  both  the  average  crop  of  the  country 
and  that  of  the  southern  States  have  increased  rapidly.  The  5~ycar  average 
from  193^35  to  date  was  1,772,000  bales  for  the  whole  ccruatry,  while  the  aver- 
age of  the  southern  States  d.uring  this  period  wa-s  1,011,000  bales,  or  57  percent 
of  the  total  for  the  country. 

From  a crop  of  545,186  bales  in  1934-35  the  southern  States  increased 
until  in  193^-39  ^ crop  estimated  at  1,226,136  bales,  or  65  percent  of  the  total 
crop,  v/as  harvested.  The  1935”*36  crop  was  931,217  bales,  v/hile  the  1936-37  crop 
was  1,138,358  bales  and  the  1937-38  crop  was  1,330,232  bales.  The  increase  of 
the  last  5 years  as  comparedi  with  the  previous  5-ys®-r  period  is  outstand.ing. 

Of  the  cotton  gro^7ing  States  of  Southern  Brazil,  Sao  Paulo  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  Hinas  Goraes,  F.io  de  Janeiro,  and  Paran^  grov;  cotton,  but  at 
no  time  has  the  total  of  these  States  equaled  that  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  fluctua- 
tions of  cotton  prod.uction  in  Southern  Brazil  are  due  largely  to  increases  or 
decreases  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  During  the  past  I5  years,  production  in 
tho  southern  States  other  than  Sao  Paulo  has  increased,  but  the  total  crop  of 
Southern  Brazil  has  followed  the  fluctuations  in  Sao  Paulo.  On  the  whole, 

States  other  than  Sa,o  Paulo  produced,  but  a small  percentage  of  the  southern 
States’  total,  Next  to  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes  is  the  most  important,  Pio  de 
Janeiro  and  ParanSJ  are  not  important  cotton-grovdng  States  and  only  in  the  past 
few  years  have  attracted  enough  attention  to  be  included  in  the  official 
estimates.  A small  amount  of  cotton  is  gro'.7n  in  the  States  of  Santa  Catharina 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  In  recent  years  cotton  has  been  reported  in  the  southern 
part  of  Goyaz  and  Mat to  Grosso,  but  at  present  the  crop  of  these  States  is  of 
little  importance.  The  recent  increase  in  the  southern  States  is  largely  the 
reflection  of  the  increase  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 


T-iiBL3  4 - Cotton  acreage  and  production  in  Southern 
Brazil  and  total  , 1924-23  to  193S-d9 


Seo.son 

■ All  Brazil 

Southern  Bro,zil  a/ 

Acreage 

Production  h/ 

Acreage 

Production  h/ 

Acres 

Bo,les 

Acres 

Bodes 

1924-25 

1,911,377 

739,533 

456,404 

174,214 

1925-26 

1,542,233 

560,734 

322,42b 

114,522 

192 '6-27 

1,422,014 

493,415 

123,153 

62,259 

1927-22 

1,376,102 

463,939 

179,393 

73.739 

1922-29 

1,393,335 

430,021 

170,195 

’15.277 

1929-30 

1,725,613 

571,032 

155,2.36 

52 , 666 

1930-31 

1,694,001 

423,347 

227,229 

21,201 

1931-32 

1,999,936 

555,259 

358,246 
524,939  - 

126,377 

1932-33 

1,702,571 

420,709 

222,065 

1933-34 

2,350,647 

1,013,655 

1,322,345 

1,138,667 

530,377 

1934-35 

3.930,53s 

1,477,465 

545,126 

1935-30 

5,053,753 

1,757,246 

2,514,022 

921,217 

1936-37 

5,220,319 

1,824,099 

3,096,833 

1,132,352 

1937-33  c/ 

1933-39  c/ 

6,010,201 

2,074,727 

d/ 1,37 6,908 

3,525,39s 

1,330,232 

e/1,226,136 

Conpiled  fror.  official  reports  of  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
a/  Excludes  State  of  Bahia,  h/  In  halos  of  4yS  pounds  not.  _c/  Prelininarru 

d/  Third  ostioate  Northern  Brazil  includes  only  northern  zone  of  Bahia, 

£/  Eirst  estimate  Southern  Brazil  includos  southern  zone  of  Bahia. 

The  1929--3O  crop  of  Sao  Paulo  won  1S,100  hales,  or  l4  percent  of  the 

southern  crop,  v.hile  4 years  later  (19’53~34)  it  was  471, S03  hales,  or  09  percent 
of  the  total  crop.  Since  1914-35  noro  than  SO  percent  of  all  the  cotton  of 
Southern  Brazil  has  been  gro’r/n  in  Sao  Paulo. 

TABLE  5 “ Cotton  acreage  oud  production  in  Sao  Paulo  and  in  all 


other  southern 

States,  1924-25 

to  1938-39 

Sao  Paulo 

All  other  southern  States 

^GclbOn. 

Acrea<ge 

Production  a/ 

Acreage 

Production  a/ 

Acres 

Bales 

Acres 

3ol  e 3 

192^4-25 

337,7:12 

124,126 

118 , 692 

50,62s 

1925-26 

235,357 

76,137 

26,569 

32,451 

1926-27 

130,282 

39,S67' 

52,265 

22,392 

1927-2S 

104,770 

46,015 

75,123 

27.724 

1922-29 

92,429 

20,455 

77,706 

24,222 

1929-30 

52,227 

18,144 

103,009 

34,522 

1930-31 

i42,26o 

42,427 

132,969 

32,774 

193^-32 

222,091 

93,035 

130,155 

22,342 

1932-33 

299,379 

160,262 

225,560 

bl , 203 

1933-34 

971,330 

471 , 203 

166,837 

53,574 

1934-35 

1,201,231 

452 , 944 

276,134 

92,242 

1935-36 

2,152,204 

315,471 

361,212 

115,746 

1936-37 

2,430,434 

934,501 

066,395 

203,257 

1937-33 

2,921,614 

i,i45,17’i 

603 , 734 

125,052 

1933-39  h/ 

c/1,129,973 

d/  96,163 

Conpilod  from  official  reports  of  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
a/  In  hales  of  473  pounri  s net.  h/  Preliriinar'.  c_/  Eirst  official 
estimate.  d/  Includes  southern  zone  of  Bahia. 


Duriiv;  tho  period  for  'rhich  acrear^e  data  are  availalDle  the  total  cotton 
area  of  all  Brazil  ha.s  exceeded  6,000,000  acres  only  once.  The  avera{:e  acreage 
for  the  10— year  period  ended  1933"'3^  1»7d1>833  ^-cres.  The  average  acreage 

for  the  first  5 years  of  this  eeriod  vras  1,529»112  acres,  ’"hile  for  the  5~year 
period  ended  1933“3'd  it  averaged  li99^»55^  acres.  Bollo’Ting  1933~3i!-  the  cotton 
acreage  of  the  corinti^r  as  a v;hole  rose  rapidly.  The  193^3'5  acreage  ^;;as 
3>920,52o,  an  increase"  of  nore  than  a million  acres  over  tho  1933~3^  o,creago. 

In  1935-36  it  reached  5»053,752  acres,  and  5»220,319  Micros  in  1936-37*  Turing 
tho  last  year  for  v/hich  estimates  are  available,  1937-32,  the  cotton  acreage  uas 
6,010,201. 

Cotton  acreage  of  the  southern  States  has  fluctuated  widely  in  tho  last 
10  years,  Tron  456, 4o4  acres  in  1924-25  cotton  plantings  in  these  States 
declined  to  155*236  acres  in  I929-3O*  "out  since  that  year  have  increased  until 
a record  area  of  3*525*392  acres  v/a.s  reached  in  1937-32.  The  average  for  the 
5-year  period  1924-25  to  1928-29  of  2b2,4l4  acres  uas  due  largely  to  hea-^/y  plant- 
ings in  192^25  und  1925-26.  Tho  last  3 yca.rs  of  this  5-your  period,  acreage 
ranged  from  170,195  io  183*153  ucres.  Turing  the  entire  5-yoa.r  period  ended 
1928-29  the  southern  States  plaantod  only  17«2  percent  of  the  total  cotton  area 
of  Brazil, 

Tollouing  the  lou  acreage  of  1929-30,  cotton  planting  in  the  southern 
States  has  increased  rapidly.  The  1929-30  acreage  uas  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  acreage  of  Brazil,  v/hilc  tho  record  acreage  of  1937“32  v/as  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  cotton  acreage.  'The  annual  plantings  of  the  southern 
States  for  tho  5—yoar  period  ended  1933-34  was  24.7  percent  of  the  total 
Brazilian  cotton  acreage. 

Turing  tho  15  years  since  1924—25  the  cotton  acreage  of  Sao  Paulo  has 
fluctuated  between  52,227  acres  in  1929-3O  and  2,921,6l4  acres  in  1937-32.  Tor 
the  5 yoars  ended  1928-29  Sao  Paulo  averaged  JO  percent  of  all  southern  cotton 
acreage,  v/hile  for  the  5-yoar  period  ended  1933-34  the  a.vcrago  uas  about  69  per- 
cent. Since  that  date,  however,  the  Sao  Paulo  acreage  has  averaged  more  than 
So  percent  of  the  total  southern  cotton  acreage. 

Cotton  yields  of  Southern  Brazil  from  1924-25  to  1037-32,  which  is  the 
last  year  of  available  data,  have  averaged  ISO.3  pounds  per  acre.  The  average 
for  tho  entire  country  was  l6l.2  pounds  per  acre.  Tho  average  for  tho  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  during  this  period  wa,s  188,2  pounds  per  acre.  The  'southern  States’ 
yields,  on  tho  o.vcrage,  show  a v;idor  fluctuation  than  those  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  yields  have  fluctuated  nord  than  the  average 
for  the  southern  States  or  the  country  at  large.  It  is  noticeable  of  Southern 
Brazil  and  especially  of  Sao  Paulo  that  low  yields  are  often  associated  ’.'ith 
lov;  acreage,  Tho  ox[)lanation  is  no  doubt  found  in  tho  fact  that  grov/ers,  during 
periods  of  unfavorable  cotton  conditions,  not  only  plant  less  cotton  but  give 
less  attention  to  tho  cultivation  of  tho  land  planted,  tho  reason  being  that 
they  employ  their  tine'  to  better  advantage  in  other  crops. 

Rainfall  is  an  important  factor  in  yields  in  Southern  'Brazil.  Although 
yields  arc  seldom  affected  by  dry  weather,  excessive  rainfall  during  the  harvest 
season  may  reduce  the  crop,  Hea.-'/y  rains  occurring  during  March,  April,  Hay, 


and  JuriG  interfere  vrith  picking  and  as  a result  the  harvest  nay  he  delayed. 
Because  cotton  and  coffee  harvest  periods  occur  at  about  the  some  tine,  rainy 
v/eathcr  at  this  season  nay  make  it  necessary  to  use  all  available  labor  in  har- 
vesting the  coffee  crop  during  the  days  of  sunshine.  Under  sn-Ch  conditions 
cotton  is  often  sacrificed  in  order  to  harvest  the  coffee.  During  such  periods 
a part  of  the  cotton  nay  never  be  picked,  and  as  a result  average  yields  arc  re- 
duc  e d . 

Yields  arc  also  affected  by  insects,  chief  of  v:hich  is  the  pink  boll  'vorn-. 
The  damage  from  this  insect  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  is  a factor  in  the 
annual  flucttiations  of  yields.  Plant  diseases  and  other  posts  are  also  prevo^ 
lent.  As  cotton  becomes  more  v/id.osprcad,  the  damage  from  insects  and  d.iscascs 
may  be  orpocted  to  increase.  This,  hov/ever,  is  offset  to  some  extent  by  a 
vigorous  policy  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  problem  of  control 
of  insects  and  diseases  in  a semi-tropical  area  the  size  of  Southern  Srazil, 
v/hore  the  climate  is  humid  and  vegetation  grows  the  year  round,  is  not  a simple 
matter. 

'There  is  little  of  no  commercial  fertilizer  used  at  present.  With  larac 
areas  of  nridevcloped  land  avtailable,  it  appears  to  the  farmers  of  Brazil  to  be 
more  economical  to  clear  new  land  than  to  use  commercial  fertilizer,  practice 
crop  rotations,  or  grov;  soil-building  crops.  This  practice  of  e:qDloiting  the 
land  is  followed  vdth  respect  to  coffee  production  and.  is  characteristic  of 
farming  in  a nc’,7  country. 


TABLE  6 - Average  yield  of  cotton  in  Brazil,  the  som.thcrn 
States,  and  Sap  Paulo,  1924-2^;  to  19S7-SS 


Season 

Brazil 

Southern  States 

Sao  pap.lo 

Pounds  ner  acre 

Pounds  uer  acre 

Pounds  per  acre 

1924-25 

185 

183 

176 

I925-2S. . . .' 

174 

170 

154 

1926-27 

166 

162 

l46 

1927-28 

161 

196 

210 

1923-29 

l4g 

127 

106 

1929-30 , 

15s 

162' 

166 

1330-31 

136 

135 

156 

1931-32 

133 

169 

205 

1932-33 

135 

202 

256 

1933-34 

170 

223 

232 

1934-35 

iSo 

176 

180 

1935-36 

166 

177 

ISI 

1936-37 

167 

176 

184 

1937-33  a/ 

1S5 

180 

187 

Compiled  from  official  reports  of  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
a/  Preliminary. 
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Q,UALITT  0?  COTTOIT  OROTTl 

The  cotton  groYoi  in  Southern  Brazil  is  of  American  Upland  origin.  Most 
of  the  loading  varieties  were  selected  from  Texas  seed,  TJhile  the  varieties 
grown  outside  Sao  Paulo  nay  equal  American  cotton  in  staple  length,  some  of  then 
appear  to  he  lacking  in  the  factors  generally  included  in  the  term  "character,” 
such  as  strength,  uniformity,  fineness,  and  freedom  from  fiber  imperfections. 
Reports  of  shipments  to  Europe  and  other  co*-ton  manufacturing  centers  indicate 
a wide  variation  in  quality;  this  lack  of  uniformity,  hov/bver,  has  iniproved  in 
recent  years,  and  never  was  so  common  of  Southern  Brazil  as  of  the  northeastern 
cotton. 

The  quality  of  cotton  produced  in  Sao  Paulo  has  been  improved  during 
recent  years  by  a system  of  gin  inspections  and  classification  service  provided 
by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  by  the  State  control  of  seed  distribu- 
tion, The  improvement  in  staple  length  in  this  State  has  been  noticeable.  By 
controlling  the  seed  supply  and  alloY/in<g  only  approved  varieties  to  be  planted, 
the  average  staple  length  of  the  Sao  Paulo  crop  has  been  increased  from  I5/16 
inch  to  over  an  inch  within  the  past  fc\7  years.  The  improvement  in  both  the 
grade  and  staple  has  been  a factor  in  the  increased  use  of  Southern  Brazilian 
cotton  in  the  local  mills.  4/ 

The  agricultural  cTqoeriment  station  of  Sao  Paulo  has  developed  varieties 
of  cotton  \7cll  adapted  to  local  conditions.  These  varieties  are  heavj'’  yielders, 
fairly  uniform  in  staple  length,  and  otherwise  superior  to  the  common  cotton 
growth.  Much  of  the  improvement  in  the  staple  length  of  the  cotton  of  the  State 
is  due  to  the  v/ide  distribution  of  these  new  locally  developed  varieties.  The 
work  of  the  Sao  Paulo  station  located  at  Campinas  is  outstanding  among  the 
Brazilian  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

CONSUI/PTIOU  AWD  EXPORTS 

The  cotton -textile  industry  of  Brazil  has  increased  rapidly  during  the 
past  15  years  and  is  today  the  leading  industry  of  the  country.  Tnc  number  of 
spindles  in  operation  in  193^  was  estimated  at  2, 532, "^42,  located  in  33S  mills, 
employing  125iOOO  people.  The  bulk,  or  263 i of  these  mills  arc  located  in 
Southern  Brazil.  This  section  of  the  country  also  has  1,946,272  spindles  and 
SYiOOO  people  engaged  in  cotton-mill  7/ork, 

Brazilian  cotton  mills  nov/  produce  from  90  to  95  percent  of  the  country’ s 
cotton— textile  requirements.  Only  the  goods  made  from*  the  highest-count  yarns 
are  imported.  As  the  spinning  industry  of  Southern  Brazil  developed,  the  use 
of  local  cotton  increased.  Hills  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas 
Geraes  are  using  increasing  amounts  of  locally  grovn  cotton. 

Under  the  Brazilian  Union  each  State  has  the  right  to  impose  a tariff 
or  import  duty  on  irq:)orts  from  other  States.  Some  of  the  States  have  a 
tariff  on  rav;  cotton  and  arc  thus  requiring  mills  located  within  the  State  to 
use  local  cotton.  In  addition  to  the  State  tariff,  there  is  a Eedcral  tariff 

47  The  staple  of  Brazilian  cotton  is  expressed  in  millimeters.  The  staple 
length  as  used  was  converted  on  the  basis  of  25*4  millimeters  » one  inch. 


n 


on  all  foreign  cotton.  At  present  tnis  r^ut^r  is  so  high  thrt  little  or  no  foreign 
cotton  enters  the  conntrj;’.  The  loco,l  textile  indnstrji^  is  o.lso  protected  hy  a 
high  tariff  on  finished  goods  and  yams.  It  is  cstirnoted  that  the  iDrcsent  out- 
put of  local  nills  of  the  southern  States  offers  a market  for  from  300,000  to 
400,000  hales  of  cotton  annually. 

On  the  average  prior  to  1934,  Brazil  exported  about  10  to  I5  percent  of 
the  annual  cotton  crop,  most  of  which  was  from  northeast  Brazil.  The  southern 

States  cons''unied  most  of  their  production,  hut  v/ith  the  increased  production  of 

recent  years  these  States  ha,ve  hecone  the  chief  export  area,,  ^ith  the  rapid 
increase  of  production  in  193^  ’the  southern  States  exported  290,039  hales,  or 
a.lnost  50  percent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  country.  By  19"^ 6 1 ex;^'iorts  reached 

612,740  hales,  or  66  percent  of  the  total  Brazilian  exports,  and  hy  1938  v/ero 

almost  a million  hales,  or  75  percent  of  the  total  exports.  During  this  period 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  exported  more  than  99  percent  of  the  southern  States* 
total.  Breports  from  Sao  Pcoulo  since  1934  have  rruigod  from  more  than  4o  percent 
to  almost  75  percent  of  the  total  cotton  exports  of  Brazil. 


TA3LB  7 " Cotton  exports  from  Brazil  and  the  southern 
States  of  Brazil  and.  Sao  Paulo,  1924  to  1933  a/ 


Year 


1924 

192a 

1926 

1927 
1923 

1929 

1930 
1971 
1982 
1983 

1 • 


1985.. .. 

1986.. .. 

1987  1/ 

1988  h/ 


Brazil 

Southern  Statos 

Sao  Paulo 

: Bales 

Boles 

Bale  s 

29.815 

4,222 

2?^ 

: i4i,294 

46,4oS 

43,676 

: 76,968 

2,248 

1,587 

: 5^,961 

4,518 

2,989 

46,167 

84 

5 

224,739 

17,834 

17,092 

; i4o,2S2 

299 

261 

: 95,835 

45s 

297 

: 2,377 

— 

— 

58,928 

8,582 

2,398 

: 588 , 654 

290,089 

239,047 

: 639,879 

266,739 

262,436 

: 928,378 

612,740 

610,762 

: 1,039,293 

705,454 

702,589 

: 1.239,86s 

924,599 

922,080 

Compiled  from  official  reports  of  the  Brazilian  llinistry  of  Agriculture, 
a/  In  halos  of  47S  pounds  net,  h/  Prclirdnai-y . 


By  the  control  of  foreign  exchange  and  barter  agreoricnts  the  Government 
has  at  various  times  during  the  pa.st  years  encouraged  the  sale  of  Brazilian 
cotton  abroad.  Some  of  the  measures  used  "by  the  Government  have  resulted  in  a 
greater  relative  return  to  exporters  of  cotton  than  to  exporters  of  other 
comrudities. 


There  is  a strong  feeling,  especially  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  that 
present  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  a permanent  export  cotton 
market.  Local  nev;spapers  publish  editorials  and  stories  of  sales  of  cotton 
abroad  as  well  as  accounts  of  local  planters  and  farmers  who  have  made  large 
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sums  from  cotton.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that,  while  coffee  is  the  leading 
export  crop,  it  is  well  to  develop  a second  major  crop  and  that  cotton  is  ideal 
for  this  purpose. 

Such  a movement  is  gaining  the  support  of  the  citizenry.  Mass  educn.tion 
is  perhaps  higher  in  Sao  Paulo  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  countrjr,  and 
this,  with  the  local  2Tolitucal  conditions,  m.akes  it  possiole  to  develop  an 
interest  in  such  a program.  Local  citizens  who  take  pride  in  the  development  of 
tho  State  are  "oeing  encouraged  to  invest  capital  in  cotton  gins  and  other  equip- 
ment, vdiile  large  planters  are  encouraged  to  turn  to  cotton  or  finance  small 
growers  xiho  wish  to  produce  cotton.  The  full  force  of  this  movement  is  not 
easy  to  estima.to,  hut  it  is,  nevertheless,  a factor  in  the  development  of  the 
industry  in  Southern  Brazil. 

MAKKLTniG  M3  FIMCING 

Most  of  the  Brazilian  cotton  is  sold  in  the  seed.  The  ginn.er  is  the 
chief  huyor  and  as  a result  large  primary  markets  have  grown  up  at  local  ginning 
centers.  Luring  the  early  years  of  the  present  period  of  expansion,  many  of 
the  gins  were  sna.ll  and  not  financially  able  to  carry  large  stocks  of  ginncdL  or 
unginnod.  cotton  and  consequently  disposed  of  the  cotton  as  fast  as  possible. 

But  in  recent  yea.rs,  a system  of  credit  has  developed  and  tho  gins  have  hcon 
enlarged  until  man^'  gins  handle  largo  enough  volume  of  cotton  to  enable  then  to 
deal  directly  with  largo  merchants.  Some  of  the  larger  export  merchants  have 
also  gone  into  the  gin  business,  buying  the  seed  cotton  fro.n  the  grov;er,  ginning 
and  exporting  it  within  the  same  organization. 

The  crop  is  grovm,  sold,  ginned,  transported,  handled,  and  exported 
under  Government  regulations.  Only  Government  approved  seed  is  planted.  A 
Government  inspector  is  located  at  the  gin,  Tho  cotton  is  classed  by  Government 
classers.  Transportation  rates  arc  fixed  by  Government  regulations  in  many 
cases.  The  bale  has  veen  stand.ard.ized  as  to  weight,  size,  density,  and  tare. 

All  local  as  well  as  export  sales  arc  to  a large  degree  regulated  by  law.  In 
recent  years  Southern  Brazilian  cotton  bales  have  made  a favorable  impression 
in  foreign  spinning  markets. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  in  limiting  the  expansion  of  cotton  in 
Southern  Brazil  is  the  lack  of  capital  a.vailablc  to  the  small  farmer,-  While 
it  is  a common  practice  to  borrow  money  for  tho  production  of  coffee  and  the 
system  of  x)lcclging  coffee  or  coffee  trees  as  collateral  is  well  established, 
there  is  no.  well-dteveloped  system  of  financineg  cotton  production.  Such  credit 
as  is  extended  is  usually  provi d.cd.  by  tho  oxmcTs  or  operators  of  the  gins  or  by 
tho  buyers  of  cotton  who  deal  directly  v;ith  formers.  There  is  at  present  a 
tendency,  however,  for  largo  financial  organizations  to  rediscount  the  loans  of 
the  ginners,  thus  enabling  them  to  extend  credit  to  a larger  number  of  growers 
as  well  as  to  prospective  grov'eru.  There  is  perhaps  no  factor,  aside  from 
price,  that  will  stimulate  loroduction  as  rapidly  as  an  extension  of  credit  to 
farmers  who  are  now  ]oroducing  little  or  no  cotton. 
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COTJOIT  vso  C0FZ3E 

No  stntenont  on  Brazilian  cotton  production  is  oonplcto  uitliout  a refer- 
ence to  coffee  and  its  influence  upon  cotton.  Coffee  is  the  most  inportant  cash 
crop  ;^ror,ii  in  Brazil.  Brazil  produces  the  hulk  of  the  world's  coffee  crop),  and 
fully  SO  percent  of  the  Br.azilian  crop  is  produced  in  the  throe  States  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Rio  do  Janeiro,  and  Minas  Geraesr,  of  which  Sa^b  Paulo  is  hy  far  the  nost 
inportant.  The  history  of  coffee  production  is  one  of  a rapidly  expanding 
industry  enjoying,  until  recent  years,  almost  a monopoly  of  the  worldN  s mouket. 
Practically  every  industry  is  affected  oy  the  rise  or  fall  of  coffee  prices,  as 
the  v;hole  economic  structure  of  the  country  has  heen  huilt  around  the  income 
from  coffee,  Puring  the  past  hundred  years  the  coffeo-grov;ing  hclt  has  pushed 
farther  and  farther  west.  Enormous  a.reas  have  heen  cleared  and  planted  to 
coffee  trees  and  millions  of  people  have  heen  emplo^^ed  in  cultivating  and  gather- 
ing the  crop®  Coffee  has  served  as  a basis  of  agricultural  credit  and  is  the 
most  inportant  export  comodityo 

The  early  settlers  developed  with  slave  labor  large  coffee  plantations. 
After  the  slaves  r/cro  liherated,  immigrants,  largely  from  southern  Europe, 
settled  in  the  country-,  and  as  a result  the  plantations  are  now  vrorked  largely 
hy  white  labor.  Because  of  the  cheap  land,  the  old  coffee  plantations  wore 
abandoned  as  the  soil  became  e^ihaustod  and  new  areas  were  planted.  An  example 
of  this  is  found  along  the  v;est  slopes  of  the  coastal  mountain  range  in  the 
States  of  Rio  d.e  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  A hundred  years  ago  these  mountain 
slopes  v/cre  the  chief  coffee— grov/ing  districts,  but  as  the  land  became  exhausted 
the  plantations  were  abandoned  and  nev  lands  v/ere  taken  up  on  the  rolling 
plateau  to  the  west*  The  increasing  demand  for  coffee' has  brought  about  a steady 
movement  of  agriculture  to  the  west*  These  old,  abandoned  plantations  have,  in 
most  cases,  reverted  to  the  native  grasses  and  arc  now  used  ’for  grazing  and  live- 
stock farming. 

A coffee  plantation  is  often  a,  complete  community  'vithin  itself.  It  may 
consist  of  thousand.s  of  acres,  a part  of  which  is  in  virgin  forests,  Rhen  many 
of  the  j^lantations  were  first  settled  75  100  years  ago,  they  included 

enormous  areas  far  in  excess  of  any  immediate  need.  It  was  a common  practice 
for  a pla,ntation  orniGr  \7ho  had  made  a fortune  in  the  mountain-slope  districts 
of  the  coa.stal  range  but  v/hoso  land  had  become  exhan.sted,  to  move  farther  nost 
and  stake  out  a plantation  m.any  tines  the  size  of  his  old  holdincs  in  the 
mountains.  This  accounts  for  the  large  areas  in  these  plantations,  many  of 
Y/hich  have  since  been  subdivided  several  times  but  still  contain  groat  areas  of 
virgin  land.  A ]oresont-day  coffee  plantation  may  have  from  a few  to  several 
hundred  families  engaged,  in  cultivating  and  caring  for  the  trees.  These  people 
live  in  villages  on  the  land  and  draw  their  supplies  from  the  plantation 
comnissary.  They  may  also  grow  a.  small  acreage  of  food  crops,  principally  corn, 
beans,  rice,  and.  manioc,  for  homo  use,  Iharing  the  coffee-growing  season  each 
family  has  a certain  number  of  trees  to  ciiltivate  and.  care  for.  The  labor 
required  to  keep  the  coffee  land  clean  is  not  as  great  as  at  the  harvest  season. 
An  average  family  can  care  for  more  trees  during  the  cixltivatina  season  than 
they  can  pick  at  harvest  season.  If  a plantation  ov/ner  utilizes  a.11  his  avail- 
able labor  during  the  grov/ing  season  cultivating  the  trees,  he  v/ill  therefore 
be  short  of  labor  at  harvest  time.  To  relievo  this  situation  many  plantation 
ov.ners  depend  upon  thelaibor  of  small  independent  farmers  ’.vho  live  nearby  and 
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v/ho  arc  billing  to  pick  coffee  during  the  harvesting  season.  Extra  labor  is 
sonetincs  obtained  from  the  towns  and  cities.  Many  people  living  in  towns  are 
willing  to  work  on  the  plantations  durin^^  the  coffee-harvest  season  but  prefer 
to  spend  the  renainder  of  the  year  in  town. 

Once  land  is  planted  to  coffee,  the  trees  are  seldon  uprooted  and  other 
crops  planted  in  their  place.  As  a rule,  coffee  trees  stand  until  the  soil 
fertility  is  exhausted.  The  coffee  tree  is  a perennial  and  comes  into  full 
production  when  about  5 or  6 years  of  age  and  may  continue  to  produce  for  from 
30  to  50  years.  There  are  coffee  trees  in  Sao  Paulo  100  years  old.  Ehile  the  . 
expansion  of  coffee  has  been  rapid,  there  are  still  large  undeveloped  areas  in 
Southern  brazil  capable  of  producing  coffee,  cotton,  and  other  crops.  The 
question  of  suitable  land  is  not,  therefore,  a serious  factor  in  the  expansion 
of  either  coffee  or  cotton  in  Southern  Brazil, 

Since  1930  there  has  been  a restriction  on  the  planting  of  coffee  and 
many  planters  who  would  under  normal  conditions  have  planted  new  land  to  coffee 
trees  have  planted  their  nev/  land  to  cotton.  It  is  a common  practice  on  many 
coffee  plantations  to  clear  and  prepare  a fixed  amount  of  land  each  year  for 
planting  new  coffee  trees,  but,  i;;ith  the  restriction  on  planting,  much  of  the 
newly  prepared  land  has  been  planted  to  cotton.  Should  coffee  prices  rise  and 
the  restriction  on  coffee  planting  be  removed,  it  is  likely  that  planters  will 
to  some  extent  discontinue  cotton  on  newly  cleared  areas  and  plant  coffee  as 
originally  planned.  The  outlook  for  a rise  in  coffee  prices,  however,  is  not  I 
very  bright  at  this  time.  | 

Southern  Brazil,  with  a total  of  21,749»000  people,  50  percent  or  more  of 
v?hom  live  in  towns  and  cities,  has  always  been  short  of  farm  labor.  The  labor  ' 
problem  has  been,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more,  acute  as  the  industries  of 
the  cities  and  towns  develop.  Plantation  o’-vners  are  constantly  faced  with  the 
threat  of  strikes  and  other  labor  trouble  during  the  harvest  season.  The  peak 
of  labor  requirements  of  both  coffee  and  cotton  occur  at  about  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  that  is,  during  the  harvest  from  March  to  June.  Most  planters 
have  sufficient  labor  to  cultivate  coffee  or  cotton,  but  as  both  of  these  crops  , 
require  a great  deal  of  hand  labor  during  the  harvest  season,  fev/  planters  have 
sufficient  labor  to  harvest  large  crops  of  both.  The  family  of  the  small 
farmer  living  nearby  provides  much  of  the  extra  labor  required  by  the  coffee 
planter  at  haimrest  season.  As  a iu.le,  these  small  independent  farmers  depend  j 
upon  the  wages  of  their  fam.ilios  as  coffee  pickers  during  the  coffee-harvest 
season  for  the  family  cash  income.  This,  in  addition  to  the  food  they  produce  i 
on  their  own  land,  constitutes  their  total  annual  income.  During  years  of  ’ 

high  coffee  prices,  pi  centers  were  able  to  pay  rather  attractive  v;agcs  at 
harvest  season,  but  during  periods  of  low  coffee  prices,  such  as  have  existed  , 

since  1931,  the  wages  of  coffee  pickers  have  been  low  and  a good  many  of  these  1 

small  independent  fcarmers  have  discovered  that  they  can  make  more  money  growing 
and  picking  cotton  than  as  laborers  on  the  coffee  plantations.  They  therefore  , c 
plant  cotton  follov/ing  a period  of  low  coffee  wages.  Coffee  planters  are,  j 

therefore,  using  more  laborers  from  the  cities  ;md  toims  during  the  coffee-  I t: 

harvest  season,  c 

A preliminary  study  of  data  available  for  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  indi- 
cates that  the  average  planted  to  cotton  is  influenced  by  the  ratio  of  cotton 
prices  to  coffee  prices.  Cotton  acreage  has  tended  to  increo.se  following 
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sc-':i.-o‘.as  •"’Airing  v;hich.  ccffcc  prices  T/eic  io"'  c.s  co;.a'nrcd  th  cc  t orn  rri'ces  and 
convGi'-sGlVj  cotton  acreage  has  tenaed  to  riocrsase  follor/ing  seasons  during  v/hich 
coffee  prices  were  high  relatire  to  cotton  prices^  For  exaiAplc,  in  1924  the 
average  March  to  June  price  of  cotton  7<as  2^5'-^  p^icont  of  the  average  Ivlarch  to 
-jA.:ne  price  of  coffee  and  the  cotton  acreage  pl'’ntcd  the  follo-'.-ihg  Soptomtor  uas 
537)712  a.cros.  One  year  later  the  ratio  beta'een  the  'oriecs  of  'fne  tv.o  crops 
had  changed  so  that  the  price  of  cotton  •..■as  117-c5  psreent  of  the- coffee  price 
and  the  acreage  of  cotton  declined  more  tha,n  100,000  acres..  'Ihe- ratio  of  pricos 
in  192c  'aas  slightly  norc  chan  100  percent  and  the  cotton  cacroago- doelined  to 
130, 2So  a.cres,  Iho  1933  ratio  of  cotton  prices  to  coffee  prices  \ras  242, b 
Tjerce'at  and  the  cotton  'Acreage  i-^as  alnost  a nillicn  acreSo 

Wliilo  the  ratio  of  cotton  -nrices  to  coffee  pricos  is  not  uholly  resi^on- 
sihle  for  the  cotton  anroago  fluctuations,  there  is  no  douht  that  it  -vas  an 
important  factor*  'rne  fact  tliat  the  coffee  .n.creai.go  fron  1924  to  1930  was 
expanding  rapidly  and  that  juany  coffee  planters  coulri  grow  cotton  along  with 
new  coffee  plantint_,s  influonced  cotter  acreage  reg.ardiess  of  cotton  prices 
durinr  this  period.  Since  1930  the  planting  of  coffee  trees  ha.s  been  prohio- 
itod  02^"  l^"’^  nany  planters  have  turned  to  cotton  and- are  now  utili-sing  land 
for  cotton  produc  bion  that  -culd  othoi'cise  hawe  oecn  'ol anted  to' coif ce...  Many 
of  the  l.arge  coffee  planters,  '..hore  they  c".n  obtain  tho  la-bor,  are  turning  to 
the  production  of  cotton,  not  bocciU-se  they  ar^  giving  ur  coffee  but  because 
cotton  offers  a.n  opportunity  for  sArorj-lonenting  their  reduced  coffee  incono* 

For  a nurfoer  of  years  prior  to  1Q24  when  coffee  prices  were  relati  aclv 
high,  the  -acreage  of  coffee  increased  rapidl^a  rind,  w-hile  cotton  could  have  been 
groT'n  between  the  rows  of  the  joiing  tre-js,  planters  apparentlj^  did  not  follow 
the  practice  to  the-  sa.ine  ewte'nt  a.s  during  later  periods  of  low  coffee  prices. 

In  1924,  however,  cofleo  •prices  began  to  decline,  ’Fno  fact  that  cotton  nag^  be 
grown  on  land  occupied  "jy  young  coffee  trees  at  the  discretion  of  the  planter 
n-ade  it  possible  for  planters  to  grev:  cotton  in  I925  on  on  area  in  excess  of  the 
acre-age  that  norually  -vould  have  been  e:q)ected,  Fne  1Q33  cotton  acreage  wa-s  ns 
doubt  the  result  of  an  accAuralr-tion  of  consid-eraole  land  c].onncd  \'ri'f-h  the 
intention  of  pl.antina  to  coffee,  but  because  the  planting  of  coffee  trees  was 
prohibited  by  law  a.  la.rge  part  of  this  r-rea  wa.s  ■'•'lantod  to  cotton,  thAis  bringing 
about  a cotton  acreage  in  ^xcess  of  that  indicated  by  the  price  relationship. 

T'h'-;  1933  cotton  crop  was  also  the  result  of  an  accuw.ulati'oe  interest  in  cotton. 
Brcizilian  coffee  plantation  owners  have  in  the  past  p.ruf-jrred  to  grow  coffee* 
Their  entire  plantc'.tions  have  been  organiised  for  the  production  of  coffee , their 
labor  trained  in  its  culti^’-ation  and  harv -isting,  and  their  credit  based  upon 
coffee  as  sccuritA",  But  vdien  the  price  rolaticn  betv’-eon  coffee  arj.d  cotton  is 
such  tho/c  the  returns  frou  cotton  -are  in  excess  of  those  fron  coffee,  na.ny 
planters  transfer  a part  of  their  effort  to  the  r.-roduction  of  cotton. 

Snail  fa.mers  li-'^ing'  near  largo  coffee  plantations  during  periods  of  lew 
coffee  prices,  wiiicn  -nr-  rbilected  to  the  independent  farmer  in  the  form  of  low 
wages,  also  engage  in  the  production  of  cotton.  Tims  the  price  of  coffee,  the 
wages  of  coffee  laborers,  and  thu  price  of  cotton  all  Influence  the  acreage  of 
cotton  in  Southern  Brasil, 
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TA3LS 


Year 


1Q24. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 
192s. 
1929. 
19^6. 
19^1. 
1972. 
1977. 

1975. 

1976. 

1977. 

197g. 


S - Average  seasonal  price  of  cotton  and  coffee,  the  ratio  of 
cotton  prices,  and  the  cotton  acreage  planted  in  Sao  Paulo, 


I92U  to  1978 


Average  price  of 
Cotton  : Coffee 

Ratio  of 
cotton  prices 
,to  coffee  prices 

Cotton  acreage 
planted 

March- June  : 

March- June 

Sept  emb  e r-lT  0 v embe 

Cents  per  pound: 

Cents  per  pouhd 

Percent 

Acres 

77,25  : 

l4.ll 

285.6 

777,712 

22.18  : 

18.88 

117,5  1 285,857 

17.55  : 

17. 

100.4  : 170,288 

17.17  : 

17.42 

127.9 

104,770 

22.18  : 

19.62 

117.0 

92,489 

19.14  : 

19.41 

9S.6 

52,227 

a/  16.24  : 

11.07 

i46.7 

i48,26o 

8.62  : 

5.74 

150.2 

228,091 

9.10  : 

4.30 

189.6 

299,779 

n.74  : 

4.84 

242.6 

971,870 

11.46  : 

6.78 

169.0 

1,201,731 

17.57  : 

4.91 

276.4 

2,152,204 

11.57  : 

5.o4 

229.6 

2,480,484 

18.48  : 

7.50 

179.7 

2,921,614 

8.64  : 

5.05 

171.1 

1/ 

Cormoiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Merchandise  Exchange,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  and  the  official  reports  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil . 

a/  Average  of  2 months  (March  and  April),  h/  Eot  yet  available . 


OUTLOOK  FOR  COTTOU  PROBUCTIOK 


A limiting  factor  in  the  exoansion  of  cotton  production  in  this  area  is 
the  shortage  of  farm  laborers  and  the  low  ef ficienc"'-  of  the  average  worker.  The 
use  of  farm  machinery,  either  horse-dram  or  motor-driven,  for  the  cultivation  f 
of  cotton  is  being  tried  by  several  of  the  larger  plantation  oymers  as  well  as 
by  a number  of  the  small  independent  farmers.  While  the  application  of  machinery 
to  cotton  production  is  not  universal  and  some  growers  still  continue  to  use 
hand  tools,  there  is  the  possibilit'''  of  at  least  minimizing  the  labor  shortage 
through  the  increased  use  of  machinerv.  The  present  attitude  toy^ard  immigration 
promises  little  in  the  way  of  increased  workers.  While  large  areas  of  land  are 
available,  much  of  it  is  still  in  forests  and  must  be  cleared  before  it  can  be  ! 

brought  'under  cultivation.  The  labor  required  to  clear  new  land,  \7hile  in  some  j 
cases  not  great,  is  nevertheless  a problem.  In  the  event  the  present  labor  | 

shortage  is  'oartiallv  overcome  by  the.  wider  use  of  farm  machinery  in  cultivating  j 
cotton,  there  will  still  remain  the  problem  of  obtaining  labor  at  the  harvest  I 
season,  especiall^,^  if  coffee  wages  are  attractive.  i 


In  addition  to  the  labor  problem,  there  is  in  most  of  the  cotton  growing 
areas  of  Southern  Brazil  a shortage  of  ginning  machinery.  The  gins  have  in  the 
past  been  unable  to  handle  the  crop  as  harvested.  Many  run  6 to  3 months  a 
T'^ear.  Unless  the  ginning  equipment  is  increased,  this  shortage  will  tend  to 
retard  expansion.  Closely  related  to  the  ginning  problem  is  the  development 
of  a better  credit  system  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  groAwers  and  for  the 
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narkctixn,^  and  handling  of  the  crop*  There  appears  to  he  .anplc  capital  in  the 
country  for  this,  however,  and  should  the  nunber  of  gins  be  increased  and  a 
system  of  production  credit  bo  established,  this  vathin  itself  would  tend  to  act 
as  a stabilizing  influence  on  cotton  acreage  during  periods  of  unfa.vorablc 
conditions.  As  the  physical  and  financial  facilities  for  handling  the  cotton 
crop  become  well  established,  it  is  less  likely  that  the  acreage  will  unr^ergo 
wide  annua,l  flue tua.t ions. 

The  most  important  short-time  factor  contributing  to  an  increase  of 
cotton  acreage  is  price,  or  the  relationship  between  the  nrice  of  cotton  and 
other  crops.  Farri  labor  is  used  for  the  production  of  the  crop  that  appeo.rs-  to 
give  the  greater  returns.  Labor  v;ill  therefore  choose  the  crop  that  pays  better. 
Because  it  is  limited:.,  it  is  in  a position  to  choose.  In  view  of  the  present 
outlook,  cotton  may,  for  the  next  few  years  at  least,  offer  the  greater  returns. 

The  influence  of  the  local  textile  industry  in  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Minas  Geraes  will  not  only  stimulate  prorluction  but  vrill  also  act  a,s  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  this  section.  The  desire  of  the  Government  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  country’s  exports  ’rill  tend,  to  encourage  the  production  of 
cotton  in  excess  of  the  local  requirements. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  Southern  Brazil  to  continue  to  produce 
sufficient  cotton  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  locol  textile  industry.'’, 
about  300,000  to  400,000  bales  annually.  How  much  more  will  be  produced  for 
export  v/ill  depend  to  a considerable  extent  upon  the  nrice  relationship  between 
cotton  and  other  crops.  Upon  the  v/holc,  however,  in  view  of  the  large  potenr- 
tia.1  cotton-growing  area,  it  seems  likely  that  production  will  remain  at  a high 
level  for  several  years. 
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